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Notes on the Pilgrim Psalter. 

REV. JOHN P. PETERS, PH.D. 

NEW YORK. 

CXX. 7 n)2nbl2'7 nf2T] im« "SI Dibtr ■'!«. The ordinary 
rendering of tliis passage is : "I am peace [or " at peace "] ; 
and if I speak, they are for war." The LXX omits the conjunction 
before ''5, and the Syriac seems to follow the same reading. This ren- 
ders the verse still more difficult, if that were possible, but is probably 
the more correct text. In the Massoretic Hebrew text the 1 seems 
to have been added to relieve the difficulty. But with or without 1 
the verse remains peculiar in Hebrew literature. Moreover, not only 
is the verse, according to the ordinary interpretation, a grammatical 
aira^ Xeyo/ievov, it is also weak in sense. What we should expect the 
author to say, following " Long have I dwelt with haters of peace," 
would be " When I speak peace, they are for war " ; and this is, I 
believe, precisely what he meant to say. We have here a use of ''3 
familiar in Assyrian, where this conjunction may place " its subject, 
object, and prepositional phrases before itself and its verb" (De- 
litzsch, Assyrian Grammar, p. 358). 

Another case of the same use is cxxviii. 2 73^11 ''5 TS5 '^*'T 
" For thou shalt eat the toil of thine hands." This passage has, by 
the way, been compared by the commentators with cxviii. 11, 12 
D':'"'^^ ''2 miT' DtrS. But in the latter passage the ^3 is used after 
an oath, to introduce that which is sworn, whereas in our passage 
there is neither oath nor ellipsis, and ''3 is used in its simple temporal 
or causal sense. The comparison does not, therefore, hold good. 

In the same Psalm, cxxviii. 4, we have ''3 irregularly placed after, 
instead of before, njH, an approximation at least to the peculiar use 
noticed in cxx. 7 and cxxviii. 2. So far as I know, there are no 
other examples in the Old Testament of this Assyrian treatment of 
the conjunction ^3, and I think that we may venture to assert that it 
is not a correct Hebrew idiom. 

But how account for the use in these two Psalms ? In some of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets from Palestine, written in the Babylonian lan- 
guage, critics have pointed out deviations from correct Babylonian 
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usage in favor of Hebrew, that is, Canaanitish, idioms. Evidently 
the scribe was affected in the use of his mother-tongue by the idioms 
of the closely allied Canaanitish language which he heard about him, 
precisely as a German-American is influenced in his use of his mother- 
tongue by the English idioms in use about him. The use of ^3 in 
Psalms cxx. and cxxviii. is to be explained in a similar manner, as an 
Assyrian or Babylonian idiom which has crept in through the influ- 
ence of environment, and affords incidental evidence of the Baby- 
lonian origin of those Psalms. 

But have we any further instances of Babylonianisms in the Pilgrim 
Psalter ? I am inclined to think that the ending '' in D^tttT!! ''S^'TT, 
cxxiii. I, is to be explained in the same manner, as due to the influ- 
ence of the Babylonian use of case endings without much regard to 
their original and proper value. 

Perhaps, also, the very free use of t^ in several Psalms of this 
group may be attributed to the same influence. This conjunction is 
used in such an ancient north Israelitish passage as the Song of Debo- 
rah, and it evidently belonged to the common language of the people 
of northern Israel, if not of Judah also. But for the fullest develop- 
ment of the use we must turn to some of the late Psalms, such as 
cxxii., cxxiii., and cxxiv.. Canticles, and the Book of Koheleth. In 
Psalm cxxiv., indeed, we find a use of ID without parallel elsewhere 
in Hebrew, namely, to introduce the verb after V'T? (verses i and 
2). But although without a parallel in Hebrew, this finds ready 
explanation and abundant analogies in the Assyrian use of Sa after 
almost any conjunction (so kt sa, asSu sa, etc.). 

Such an incorrect use of the article, also, as we find in cxxiii. 4, 
D'lVXab nsn CaSXirn S^sbn, may be due to the influence of the 
article-less Babylonian. All we can assert, however, in this case is 
that the influence of a kindred article-less language is apparent, but 
it must be admitted that this article-less language might as well, so 
far as this argument goes, have been Aramaic as Babylonian. 

Possibly we may find an explanation of the singular use of ''b'2 in 
1l2i? "hV '^'1225, cxxxi. 2, where the sense would seem to require p, 
in the use of tna Hi in Babylonian contract tablets to mean ' from,' 
as ina Hi Su ' from him.' The Jews in Babylonia must have been 
familiar with this technical phrase which was used in almost every 
Babylonian contract dealing with money received. The former of 
the two prepositions used, ina, having no relative in Hebrew, would 
be overlooked, but Hi was the same as the Hebrew "h^, so that, the 
phrase in so far resembhng Hebrew, the sense of the compound ina 
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Hi would readily be transferred to the Hebrew "'blJ, as in this case. 
The translation "upon his mother," meaning to, upon, or at his 
mother's breast, which is the common translation of the commenta- 
tors, seems to me to directly contradict the preceding 7tt3, and 
destroy the sense of the passage. The 'h^2, as pointed out, must be 
rendered as equivalent in sense to JJ2 or 72S2. The following 7^, in 
'h'^, in the second half of the verse, is equivalent to 7, as in late 
Hebrew and Aramaean, and 'h'S is the ethical dative, if we may so 
call it, which we find so common in the Pilgrim Psalter in the forms 
'O, Tw, etc. The only other examples of precisely the same use 
which I have found in the O.T. are in Psalm xlii. 6, 7. 

But besides the evidences of Babylonian influence in the Pilgrim 
Psalter, we also have numerous and strongly marked Aramaisms, 
noticeably in Psalm cxxix. which, next to cxxxix., is the most Ara- 
maic Psalm of the Psalter. We have in this short Psalm, besides 
ri31 twice used, in verses i and 2 (it is similarly used in cxx. 6, 
cxxiii. 4, and Ixv. 10), four words used in a sense common in Ara- 
maic, but not met with elsewhere in the O.T. Hebrew : 53 in the 
sense of ' back,' v. 3 ; "^''"li^n in the sense ' make long,' of space, v. 3 ; 
"l!S'^ in the sense of ' reap,' v. 7 ; and flD'lp in the sense of D'lD, 
V. 6. Possibly also we should correct ^nbtT, v. 6, to DW, and regard 
this also as an Aramaism — "before it came to perfection" {yoshua 
Stylites, ed. Wright, p. 41). Note also the peculiarity in the use of 
nJ21p without a preposition. 

Further pronounced Aramaisms which I have noticed in these 
Psalms are the strange use of the participle D''"|S2K, cxxii. i ; 3"! in 
the sense of an adverb, ' much, or long,' cxxiii. 3, like the use of 113*1 
noticed above ; the form n?t^, cxxxii. 4 ; the frequent use of the 
preposition with a noun instead of the direct object, and the use of 
the participle with an auxiliary, instead of the simple perfect, as, for 
example, in cxxii. 2. But these two latter, the tendency to resolve 
forms, which we find, for instance, in French as over against Latin, 
in English as over against Anglo-Saxon, may be regarded not as 
Aramaisms, but as evidences merely of a late period in the language, 
and, indeed, it is not impossible that the same may be said of several 
of the so-called Aramaisms cited above. It should be noted, by the 
way, that the pecuUar class of changes just noted, the resolution of 
forms, by which prepositions are substituted for case endings, and 
compound verbal forms for simple tenses, always begins from below, 
and is consummated first in the popular language. In estimating 
date from such linguistic phenomena this fact must be taken into 
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consideration ; and, as in the Pilgrim Psalter, or at least the bulk of 
it, I think, we may fairly claim that we are dealing with folk-songs, 
such forms as those just referred to must not be taken to represent a 
date so late as would be the case were they found in historical prose. 

Other evidences of late date are such forms as HmSt and iT'lK 
(cxx. I, s) not found elsewhere in Hebrew, and taking the place of 
the familiar "lit and '')t^. The tendency of any language in its deca- 
dence is to strengthen forms by endings and double endings (cf., for 
instance, the compound comparative superlative forms in Byzantine 
Greek, of which there is also one example in the New Testament, 
i\axi-<TTOT4p(o Eph. iii. 8, and the development of ij>se into ipsissimus 
and ipsissimusmet in late Latin, out of which last again, by contrac- 
tion, comes the French meme) . 

CXX. And now let us take up the Psalms of the Pilgrim Psalter 
one by one. We have noticed a Babylonianism in verse 7, a so-called 
Aramaism in verse 6, and strengthened decadence forms in verses i 
and 5. To these latter I may add, as also indicative of the decadence 
of the language, the phrase n^TUStJ'' verse 6. The formation of a 
sort of a reflexive by the addition to verb forms of 7 with a pro- 
nominal suffix is a marked peculiarity of the Pilgrim Psalter (cf., 
for instance, cxxii. 3, cxxiii, 4), and is to be classed as late, like 
the tendency to the use of prepositions instead of suffixes as in 
■''^-nman verse I. 

In regard to metre, the Psalms of this collection have a distinctive 
character which it is difficult to define, and yet any one who reads 
the Hebrew text with any sort of appreciation of its sound cannot 
but feel it. This Psalm, in regard to metre, bears the same relation 
to the Psalter at large that Burns's popular lyrics do to the hymns of 
our hymnals. It gives you the feeling of folk-song. You notice also 
in these Psalms an unusual amount of assonance and even rhyme. 
The metrical scheme of this Psalm is, first, three verses of irregular 
length, but all of the character of Kinah or halting-verse, the first 
part of the verse being longer than the second ; then two verses of 
equal division, each half containing three accents. The last two 
verses, like the first three, are Kinah verses. 

As to the date and place of composition, the reference in verse 5 
to Mesech and Kedar indicates a period when the Jews were living 
in dispersion, not merely in Babylonia but over large portions of the 
world, and were in the habit of making pilgrimages to the temple at 
Jerusalem, as Nehemiah did in the latter half of the fifth century b.c, 
for example. The Psalm seems to have been composed under the 
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inspiration of such pilgrimages, somewhere between 500 and 350 b.c, 
by a Babylonian Jew. 

CXXI. This very beautiful little Psalm has not the linguistic ear- 
marks of Babylonia, like its predecessor. But its contents suggest 
the same origin and the same inspiration. You can hear and see the 
march, with its burning sun by day and cold winds or even frosts by 
night, with its anxieties and its night-watches, and you can feel the 
exultation of the transition from the monotonous plains of the cap- 
tivity to the mountain country of the God of Israel. Metrically this 
Psalm is a very beautiful one. In the latter part the eka sound is 
repeated at short intervals, producing an effect like the frequent 
repetition of some two notes in a musical composition. Counting 
each well-accented word or word-group as one beat, the scheme of 
metre might be indicated as follows : 



I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 



First come two regular verses of three beats to each half-line ; then 
three Kinah or halting-verses, in the first two of which there are 
three beats in the first half, and two in the second ; and, in the last, 
four in the first half, and two in the second ; then three more Kinah 
verses arranged in the same manner. 

CXXII. In this Psalm there occurs in the fourth verse what I 
cannot but regard as a late exegetical gloss, since it destroys the 
rhythmical effect entirely ; namely, the words 7i<"ltr"'7 mTJJ. The 
general tendency of the verse of this song is toward the Kinah or 
halting-metre. In the middle are a couple of exceedingly long 
verses in marked contrast with the short metre of the beginning and 
the close, a method of arrangement favored in several of the songs 
of this Psalter. In verses 6, 7, 8, and 9, there is a marked and 
interesting use of rhyme. Linguistically the Psalm is indicated as a 
folk-song, or late, or both, by the use of t^ for ItTX, the use of 
auxiliary with participle instead of the simple verb, the repeated use 
of 7 instead of direct object, etc., as well as by a grammatical blunder 
(cf. C^lttX verse i). The date and occasion of the two preceding 
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Psalms would suit this one also. In making the collection, it would 
seem that the three were placed in their present order intentionally, 
to give the idea of the progression of the pilgrims from the plains of 
Babylonia up to the mountains of the Holy Land, and finally into 
Jerusalem itself. 

CXXIII. In the first verse of this Psalm we have noted a possible 
Babylonianism in the form ''3tt'\n, as also in the blunder in the use of 
the article in verse 4. To these we may add the use of tT for "UTS, 
and the so-called Aramaizing use of 3"1 and flS*!, and the reflexive 
use with 7 in verse 4. It is a folk-song, and a prayer for deliverance 
in the nation's affliction. It might, so far as that is concerned, 
belong to the same period as the prayer of Nehemiah, or have been 
written by any Jew of the captivity or dispersion at any age of the 
world's history. The linguistic marks rather indicate, as suggested, 
that it was the composition of a Babylonian Jew. The syllables enu 
and anu recurring frequently give it a tone of lamentation. The 
characteristic metrical feature, which is very effective in its way, is 
one very long verse, which is really a stanza of four verses, thus : 



This singular stanza, consisting of one verse of five beats, two of four 
beats, and one of two, which must all be uttered in one breath, as it 
were, is preceded by one of the ordinary short halting-verses, three 
beats and two beats, and succeeded by one regular short-metre verse, 
three and three, and one very pronounced Kinah verse, five and two. 
The whole scheme is quite sui generis, but its style and effect are 
that of folk-song. It makes use of rhyme in a very complete and 
effective way in the last verse. 

CXXIV. As pointed out, this Psalm has one marked Babylonianism 
in the use of ^ after ''717. There is, in verses 3 and 4, a use of "'tX 
in apodosis which has no parallel in Hebrew, but can be compared 
only with the Arabic Hdha. This use is not primitive, in my judgment, 
but the reverse, and due to foreign influences. This is a song of the 
captivity, a bitter cry of anger for oppression and triumph for deliver- 
ance, and might, as it seems to me, well represent the feelings of a 
pilgrim from the captivity in the religious excitement of the festival 
at Jerusalem, where he felt that his nation was a nation once more, 
and not a people scattered among the heathen, deprived of its exist- 
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ence, and almost swallowed up. In the temple life he sees his 
assurance that his nation still exists, and he tastes in the festival the 
triumph over the heathen which shall support him in his trials of life 
among the heathen. Metrically it is a pleasing Psalm, consisting of 
two five-beat verses followed by a six-beat, and then of one six-beat 
verse followed by two fives, the whole closed by a very long nine-beat 
verse. The eighth verse is a doxology. 

CXXV. In this Psalm the commentators have called attention to 
the clumsy CmD7!3 D'^Htt!''' in verse 4 instead of the classical "'ItT'' 
yy, to \MiT] vUS instead of the old and familiar pK "hvS^ verse 5, 
and to the abbreviated k7 \Vu? verse 3, instead of the classical and 
grammatically correct VP "It^K J2fi7, as evidences of the late date 
of this Psalm. 

The metre of this Psalm, as also of cxxvi., is peculiar, difficult, 
and in parts prosaic. Both of them follow a method of metrical 
composition, already noticed in connection with some of the other 
Psalms of this collection, of a couple of very long and irregular verses 
in the centre, preceded and followed by one or more verses of a short, 
quick movement. 

The references of the Psalm would be best satisfied, it seems to 
me, by supposing it to have originated with the pilgrims. To them, 
living under the immediate control of heathen governors, and in the 
midst of a land of pagan worship, defiled with idols, Jerusalem, inhab- 
ited by Jews only, and where there was no worship but the Jewish, 
must have seemed like an entirely different land, a glimpse of heaven, 
"the lot of the righteous," upon which the "sceptre of evil" could 
not rest. 

CXXVI. This Psalm in its references suggests a period after the 
return of the exiles from captivity, triumphing in that memory, but 
looking forward to a more complete deliverance when the sowing of 
tears should be succeeded by the reaping of joy. The figures made 
use of in verses 4, 5, and 6 are extremely beautiful, and represent 
folk-song use at its best. 

CXXVII. This Psalm is regarded by several of the later commen- 
tators, and I presume justly, as consisting of two Psalms : i and 2, 
the vanity of attempting anything without God ; 3-5, the blessing of 
children. Each is a sweet and pious little folk-song quite independent 
in itself. Neither in its references nor in its language does either of 
them offer any real clue to the date. (Does not the tendency toward 
the use of the plural instead of the abstract in Hebrew nouns, as, for 
example, D"'3a2'n verse 2, and a"'"l1S'3n verse 4, indicate a late date ?) 
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In metre, both these poems consist of one very long and irregular 
verse in combination with verses of short, quick movement, the same 
general motive which is variously applied in Psalms cxxii., cxxiii., 
cxxv., and cxxvi. 

CXXVIII. This Psalm is, like the preceding, a charming folk-song, 
with home-life as its theme. As pointed out, there are two Baby- 
lonianisms in verses 2 and 4 respectively, which suffice to refer the 
authorship of this Psalm also to a Babylonian Jew. The metre 
follows the general scheme noted in cxxii., cxxiii., cxxv., and cxxvi., 
grouping shorter verses about a central longer verse-passage, thus : 



It closes with the same sweet salutation, "Peace be upon Israel," 
which we find at the close of cxxv., and which we might almost fancy 
was the greeting to one another of pious Israelites living in foreign 
heathen lands. 

CXXIX. The numerous and marked Aramaisms and examples of 
late usage in this Psalm have already been noted. To these I might, 
perhaps, add the adversative use of D3, verse 2. Metrically the 
Psalm has no marked features. The movement is always quick and 
bright. The verses are partly five-beat and partly six, two of the 
five-beat verses having the first half shorter than the second, the 
exact reverse of the Kinah movement. The picture of the oppres- 
sion and deliverance which form the first part of the Psalm is too 
common to give a clue to the composition. The pretty picture of 
the housetop-grass in verses 6 and 7 is folk-poetry. The picture 
from the greetings of the passing travellers in verse 8 suggests, but 
only suggests, a pilgrim origin. As appropriate to the thought of 
verse 8, a single half-verse, the blessing, has been added in the form 
of a sort of doxology. 

CXXX. This Psalm contains no Aramaisms, but a couple of late 
words hke JTOtCp verse 2, and TW^hu verse 4 (which in the singu- 
lar niT'bD is a a-Koi Xtyojxtvov, although the plural is used once in 
Daniel and once in Nehemiah) . The use of ''31>? together with TDTl'' 
and IT' in this Psalm is curious, and one is incUned to ask whether 
there is not a mistake in some of the forms. The metre is very much 
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like that of cxxviii. There is nothing in the references or the lan- 
guage to indicate date or occasion further than the couple of late 
forms mentioned, unless the reference to the watchers in verse 6 may 
be a reminiscence from the camp-life of the pilgrims on the march. 

CXXXI. Verse 2, as already noted, contains a Babylonianism 
which would place this Psalm with cxx., cxxiii., cxxiv., and cxxviii. 
It is in theme distinctly a folk-song. The metre is rather peculiar, 
but pretty, thus : 



I 



The last verse is a doxology, and has no necessary connection in 
thought with the Psalm. I am almost inclined to think that, as a 
doxology, it belongs to the whole Pilgrim Psalter, and was affixed to 
this Psalm at a time when the collection closed at this point. How- 
ever this may be, I feel sure that the three remaining Psalms of the 
collection are of a different origin from the preceding. 

Psalms cxx.-cxxxi. are folk-songs, peculiar in metre, with Hnguistic 
marks which indicate an origin outside of Jerusalem, and with allu- 
sions which suggest pilgrims on their way to the temple. The 
remaining Psalms are treated from the standpoint of the priesthood 
of the Jerusalem temple, and were, therefore, almost evidently com- 
posed by priests at Jerusalem. Their purport and their allusions are 
priestly. 

In metre. Psalm cxxxii. is unlike anything else in the Pilgrim 
Psalter, but is precisely like a great deal of the ordinary psalmody 
to be found in other parts of the Psalter. (Verses 1 1 and 1 2 do not 
fit into the metrical scheme of this Psalm.) 

Psalm cxxxiii., although priestly in its references, has, in form and 
allusion, the peculiar charm of folk-poetry. 

Psalm cxxxiv. is a liturgical composition, apparently intended for 
a night-service. It makes, theoretically, an excellent close to the 
Psalter that began with Psalm cxx. 

Psalms cxxxii.-cxxxiv. may be regarded as the additions from the 
Jerusalem end to the pilgrim songs composed by the pilgrims from 
Babylonia and sung upon the march to Jerusalem. 

The entire Pilgrim Psalter was, I believe, taken into the Psalter, as 
I have argued elsewhere, not later than 330 b.c, and was probably, 
therefore, in existence as a Psalter at least as early as 350 b.g 



